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HE TRANSMISSION of classi- 

cal culture is a familiar story. 
Gauls and Galatians, Roumanians and 
Moors received their language or law, 
their cults or aqueducts, as gifts of 
the conqueror; to men of the Re- 
naissance another Daedalus, escaping 
from the maze of medieval theology, 
brought a new humanism on parch- 
ment wings. But classical culture 
came to the American Indians in a 
very different way. It rode the long 
rivers in birchbark canoes that car- 
ried solitary Black Robes bringing 
with them neither swords, books, nor 
chisels, but a heavy cargo of curios- 
ity about Indian life and the classical 
learning that shaped their interpreta- 
tion of it. 

When the Jesuit Fathers, following 
Champlain’s trail into the heart of the 
Canadian forest, had come to know 
the Indians more intimately and to 
understand their tribal religion and 
society, they were quite naturally 
moved to compare this strange new 
people with the civilizations they 
knew best — those of their own 
France, the New Testament, 2nd the 
classical world. They set the simple 
austerity and community-feeling of 
the Indians in caustic contrast with 
the corruption and self-seeking they 
had deplored in France; they wist- 
fully saw in this artless, innocent race 
the counterpart of the Christians in 
ancient Palestine. But it was the 
Greeks and Romans that came most 
quickly to mind when they looked at 
Indian life. Whether they were try- 
ing to understand it themselves or 
were attempting to simplify their 
exotic experiences for readers across 
the sea, they interpreted what they 
saw in classical phrases and meta- 
phors. 

The jesuits had braved the long 
sea-miles to Canada and the endless 
odyssey of boiling rapids into the in- 
terior to plant the cross in New 
France. And so it was the Indians’ 
tribal rites and spirit lore that ab- 
sorbed their interest. In the forests of 
the Great Lakes the feeling of spirit- 
ual “presence” was intensely real: no 
seven circles of ascent to God spir- 
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CARMEN LATINUM 
By Van L. Jounson 
Tufts University 
(This is a song written for the Junior 
Classical League by the President of the 
American Classical League. It is to be sung 
to the music of Henry Purcell for Dido and 
Aeneas, Act I, “When Monerchs Unite.’’) 


Consurgite vos discipuli qui 
Latinae student linguae alicubi, 
Latinae Latinae student linguae 
alicubi. 


Consocient nunc consilia qui 
Latinam fovent linguam alicubi, 
Latinam Latinam fovent linguam 
alicubi. 


Concordibus sint felicia qui 
Latina fidunt lingua alicubi, 
Latina Latina fidunt lingua alicubi. 


alled toward Dante’s gleaming em- 
pyrean. The all-pervading spirit came 
to the villages on the voices of chil- 
dren’s souls; the Indians felt it in the 
winds, the stinging cold, the tug of 
rapids at their oars. They saw it in 
a shrivelled ear of corn, in the 
winged thunder-cloud; they touched 
it in their medicine-pouches and in 
the bones of the fish and animals 
they caught. 

All this the Jesuits understood— 
when they had sat in tribal councils, 
witnessed the furious abandon of 
tribal feasts, marked with amusement 
the power of fetishes, or watched the 
desperate futility of Indian supersti- 
tion during a smallpox epidemic. But 
at first they took notes. The Indians 
spoke of myths that reminded the 
Fathers of Pandora or of Castor and 
Pollux; they told Brébeuf of a giant 
who cast among his people “the apple 
of discord,” and of the god Jouskeha, 
the giver of wheat, whom they 
looked upon “as a profane Antiquity 
once did Ceres.” They confided to 
Buteux that one god (or Manitou) 
had a great lake or waterfall for his 
home, “as we give the sea to Nep- 
tune”; and they described to Lale- 
mant a specter having, he noted, “the 
appearance of a Megera armed with 
firebrands and flames.” 

It may be that when the Jesuits 
had equated Indian lore with classical 
mythology, when they had reduced 
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it to concepts so long familiar, they 
could look upon this primitive “su- 
perstition” with detachment, with 
something of the same objectivity 
that they might have had for Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses. “It is true,” wrote 
Le Jeune, “that these absurdiries are 
more innocent than I thought in the 
beginning.” But the Fathers were 
deeply troubled when they con- 
fronted the living symbol of super- 
stition, that high priest of sorcery, 
the medicine-man. Pitted against the 
most powerful man in the village, a 
man who could summon up the Genii, 
cure a toothache, or command the 
tempest, the Jesuits focused in him 
all the powers of darkness. “There is, 
therefore,” Brébeuf concluded, “some 
foundation for the belief that the 
Devil occasionally gives them assist- 
ance, and reveals himself to them for 
some temporal profit, and for their 
eternal damnation.” Yet even here 
classical analogy cast lots with Satan 
for the sorcerer’s soul: “It is the of- 
fice of the Sorcerer to interpret 
dreams,” wrote Lalemant, “to explain 
the singing of birds, or encounters 
with them. The Romans had their 
Augurs, who did the same thing.” 
As with dreams, so too with the 
vexed question of the soul the Jesuits 
illuminated the dark recesses of In- 
dian belief by the lamp of clessical 
lore. “Those who recall the beliefs of 
the ancients, both Greeks and Ro- 
mans,” said Lalemant, “and the fool- 
ish opinions that those Sages of the 
world had touching the Divinity, and 
regarding our souls, will say that all 
the wisdom of men is only folly. 
Sapientia bujus mundi stultitia est 
apud Deum.” If not all Indian “su- 
perstition” was assigned to the evil- 
working of Satan, if in the very 
“donjon of demons” it was possible 
for the Fathers to conclude that most 
of these fancies were harmless after 
all, it is very probably because their 
ever-present fund of classical learning 
provided a ready equation of these 
strange mores with a long-familiar 
culture. “Forsitan et haec olim me- 
minisse juvabit,” ran the Relation of 
1636, “when these poor people. en- 
lightened by heaven, -will laugh at 
their own stupidities, as we hope.” 
Analogies with the ancient world 
had helped the Jesuits to secularize 
tribal worship, to see it not as the 


demonic witchcraft for which thou- 
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sands were being hanged or burned 
in Europe but as a fascinating sur- 
vival of stone-age pantheism. Classi- 
cal metaphors had helped to change 
what might have been an uncom- 
promising conflict to a clinical ob- 
jectivity and so to pave the way for 
the understanding and sympathy that 
underlay their evangelistic fervor. 
But if the Jesuits’ learning had sim- 
ply cleared the mist from native re- 
ligion, it seemed in their impressions 
of the Indians’ social and political life 
to strike a more positive note. Here, 
of course, the vital issue of the Faith 
was not at stake; and the natural 
desire to contrast the new world with 
the jaded depravity of the old en- 
couraged a favorable outlook. What- 
ever the cause, the Jesuits sketched 
a pattern of native life that came in- 
creasingly to resemble the outlines of 
an idealized classical civilization. 
One must not, to be sure, look for 
the zmenities of culture among the 
Indians. “Epictetus says,” wrote Le 
Jeune, “that he who intends to visit 
the public baths must previously con- 
sider all the improprieties that will 
be committed there. . . | might say 
the same to those in whom God in- 
spires the . . . desire to cross over the 
seas, in order to .. . instruct the Sav- 
ages.” They were, after all, in only 
the first stage of social development, 
as Father Biard had said of the 
Montagnais: “It was the opinion of 
Aristotle that the world had made 
three steps . . . to arrive at the per- 


fection which it possessed in his 
time. . . . Now I wish to say that 


our wandering Montagnais Savages 
are yet only in the first of these 
three stages. . . ” 


But if Aristotle’s analysis helped to 
define the Indians as primitives, the 
equation of native life with the clas- 
sical also invested that primitivism 
with the nostalgic charm of an ideal- 
ized antiquity. When Indian chiefs— 
men whose stately bearing reminded 
Le Jeune of “the heads of Julius 
Caesar, of Pompey, of Otho”—rose 
to address their tribesmen, their “plain 
speaking” carried Vimont back to 
“the golden Age of old. . .” But on 
occasion these untutored orators 
could speak “with a keenness and 
delicacy of rhetoric that might have 
come out of the schools of Aristotle 
or Cicero.” The tribal council, like 
the ancient Roman Senate, was a 
“meeting of peers among peers,” 


chosen for their innate ability, pon- 
dering “only what is to be done for 
the good of the village, or of the 
whole Country.” “It seems,” mused 
the Fathers, “that in the golden age 
they must have done like this, ex- 


cept that then cleanliness was in 
higher favor than among these peo- 
ple.” 

The golden age had its moments 
of naked iron; and there were cym- 
bals of brass that shattered the silence 
of this “terrestrial Paradise” — the 
bacchanalian feasts held at the drop 
of a feather and raging at times for 
three days, the casual promiscuity of 
young natives, the  all-absorbing 
frenzy of the dances. Yet the Jesuits 
saw beneath these uninhibited cere- 
monies to the social harmony they 
expressed; and they saw beyond this 
apparent license to an ideal freedom 
from the artificial restraints of civil- 
ization. “In view of the perfect un- 
derstanding that reigns among them,” 
said Brébeuf, “I am right in main- 
taining that they are not without 
laws.” “If there be barbarous actions 
among these peoples,” added Bar- 
thélemy Vimont, “there are also 
thoughts worthy of the spirit of the 
Greeks and Romans.” 

If the Ind'an was thieving and de- 
ceitful, he was also hospitable and 
liberal; if he revelled in orgiastic 
dances, he had also a stoic patience, 
endurance, and dignity; if he had 
“the freedom of the earliest times,” 
he nonetheless deliberated solely for 
the common good in councils as 
solemn as the Roman Senate. He 
had, in a word, the Spartan manner 
and the four cardinal virtues with 
which Mare Lescarbot had endowed 
the Indians ef Acadia (courage, fi- 
delity, generosity, and humanity ), the 
group consciousness of the old Re- 
man gens, and the goodness inherent 
in ancient man. 

Classical learning had made it eas- 
ier for these Jesuits—Le Jeune, Lale- 
mant, Vimont, and Brébeuf—to re- 
duce the curious in tribal religion 
and the complex in tribal society to 
familiar terms. It had helped them to 
simplify the present and blend it with 
an already simplified past—in brief, 
to identify the Indian world with the 
classical. “When we see these Sages, 
well-formed, strong, of good mien, 
endowed with natural good sense,” 
they felt, “on such foundations . . 
we hope . . . to build the edifice of 
the Christian Religion among these 
people”—the foundations of an idyl- 
lic community in New France. 
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No marble columns rose behind 
the cross or the fleur-de-lis in Can- 
ada; no tribal jurist cited Justinian’s 
Code. So far as we know, but one 
Indian learned Latin—a young Mon- 
tagnais, who was taken to France in 
1620 by the Recollet missionaries; 
and whatever of classical character 
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his fellows had was theirs by the 
grace of Nature. Yet the Jesuits 
achieved a “transmission” of Greek 
and Roman thought that is unique 
in the classical tradition. It was the 
transmission of an ideal of the nature 
of man and society—no distant, aca- 
demic dream, but a stirring myth 
susceptible of imminent realization 
in the forests of the new world. 
5 iee5 ie 
ON CUTTING OFF A LOCK 
OF HAIR TO LIBERATE 
THE SOUL 
By Eucene S. McCartney 
University of Michigan 
N THE Aeneid iv, 693-705 Juno 
sends Iris down from Olympus to 
perform for Dido a service that 
normally fell to Proserpina: 
Tum Juno omnipotens longum mi- 
serata dolorem 
difficilisque obitus Irim. demisit O- 
lympo, 
quae luctantem animam nexosque re- 
solveret artus, 
Nam quia nec fato merita nec morte 
eribat, 
sed misera ante diem subitoque ac- 
censa furore, 
nondum illi flavum Proserpina ver- 
tice crinem 
abstulerat Stygioque caput damna- 
verat Orco. 
Ergo Iris croceis per caelum roscida 


pinnis 

mille trahens varios adverso sole co- 
lores 

devolat et supra caput adstitit: “Hunc 
ego Diti 

sacrum jussa fero teque isto corpore 
solvo”; 

sic ait et dextra crinem secat; omnis 
et una 

dilapsus calor, atque in ventos vita 
recessit. 


In this connection it seems perti- 
nent to note two records of death 
rites in modern Asia. 

An English woman who traveled 
extensively in the Far East during 
the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century thus describes a Tibetan cus- 
tom: “After death no one touches 
the corpse but the lamas, who as- 
semble in numbers in the case of a 
rich man. The senior lama offers the 
first prayer, and lifts the lock which 
all Tibetans wear at the back of the 
head, in order to liberate the soul if 
it is still clinging to the body.” (Is- 
abella Bird Bishop, Among the Tibet- 
ans |New York, 1804], p. 106.) 

The second example is from an 
Indian jungle tribe, the Kanikar cf 
south Travancore, where the head- 
man of a tribe cuts off the topknot 
of a mortally sick man as a sign that 
death is near. (E. Thurston, Castes 
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and Tribes of Southern India |Mad- 
ras, 1909], Ill, 175.) 

It may not be amiss to mention 
here a curious custom in which the 
tuft of hair has a far different pur- 
pose. In the Atlantic Monthly for De- 
cember, 1955, p. 38, a former British 
army officer who served in an Indian 
regiment thus describes a trait of the 
Gurkha: “Sometimes he shaves the 
black hair all round his skull, but he 
always leaves a long tuft at the 
crown, by which he hopes his God 
will pull ‘him up to heaven when he 
dies.” 

(On line 698 of the Vergilian quo- 
tation see A. S. Pease, Publi Vergili 
Maronis Liber Quartus {Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1935], 533- 
534-) 


VERSE WRITING 
CONTEST 


Tue CrassicaL OvtLook will this 
year conduct another Verse-Writing 
Contest for high-school and college 
students. Any high-school or college 
student may enter the contest pro- 
vided he is this year studying Latin, 
Greek, or classical civilization under 
a teacher who is a member of the 
American Classical League. Certifi- 
cates of honorable mention will be 
awarded to the writers of all verses 
chosen for publication. Manuscripts 
must bear the name of the student, 
of his high school or college, and of 
his teacher of Latin or Greek. The 
verse may be in English, Latin, or 
Greek; the theme must be drawn 
from classical literature or mythol- 
ogy, or classical antiquity, in the 
broadest sense of the term. The 
poems must be entirely original—not 
translations of passages from ancient 
authors. No verses which have ever 





been published, even in a_ school 
paper, are éligible. No manuscripts 
will be returned; and the winning 
verses are to become the property of 
the American Classical League. The 
decisions of the Editorial Board of 
Tue CrassicaL OvrtTLook shall be 
final. Announcement of the results 
will be made in the May, 1957, issue 
of Tue CrassicaL OutLtook. Manu- 
scripts will be received up to Feb- 
ruary 1, 1957. They should be sent to 
Professor Lillian B. Lawler, Hunter 
College, 695 Park Avenue, New York 
21, N. Y. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE 


The Public Relations Committee of 
the American Classical League for 
1956-57 is made up of the following: 
Mrs. Pauline Emerson Burton, of the 
Libbey High School, Toledo, Ohio 
(Chairman); Mrs. Barry Bingham, of 
the Louisville (Ky.) Courier Jour- 
nal; Blake-More Godwin, Director, 
Toledo Museum of Art; Belle Gould, 
Henderson (Texas) High School; 
William F. Gwatkin, Jr., of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri; Walter E. Hess, 
Managing Editor of Student Life; 
James F. Looby, Education Editor of 
The Hartford Courant; Virginia G. 
Markham, John Adams High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Charles T. Me- 
Nary, Public Relations Director of 
Blue Bell, Inc., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Adeline E. Reeping, of the Latrobe 
(Pa.) High School; and James L. 
Trautwein, Coordinator of Religious 
Programs, Station WSPD-TV, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 


* . * 


Attend the tenth ACL Latin Insti- 
tute June 20-22, 1957. 
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LETTERS FROM OUR 
READERS 











JCL INDUCTION 

Mrs. Pauline E. Burton, of the Lib- 
bey High School, Toledo, Ohio, 
writes: 

“Our induction meeting of the 
Junior Classical League last year was 
in the form of a banquet. Our tables 
were decorated with cornucopias 
from which showered sweet peas, 
and with red and white candles. Our 
favors were small fasces and red 
paper shoes; our menus were on 
scrolls. Around the room were busts 
of Roman deities. An aluminum elec- 
tric fountain sprayed perfumed water 
with rose petals floating on it; there 
was a spotlight on the fountain. The 
invocation to Minerva was given in 
Latin. During the induction cere- 
mony the boys held red candles, the 
girl white ones. Our motto, ‘Scientia 
arx saeculorum, was explained. We 
used the oath of the Athenian ephe- 
boi, .reworded slightly. The JCL 
cards and pins were given out. The 
induction ceremony ended with 
prayer, in Latin. Next we had a 
style show, illustrating costumes of 
the Augustan period, and gave prizes 
for the best costumes. One girl (net 
representing the Augustan period! ) 
was stunning as Aurora, in a diaphan- 
ous silk gown embroidered in gold, 
in a key design, over a satin slip, and 
a tiara of pearls and rhinestones. She 
carried a torch of simulated fire.” 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 

Mrs. Burton also writes: 

“A post-card survey of all Libbey 
graduates was made last year. Asked, 
‘What do you wish you had taken 
in high school, that you did not 
take?’, over half said they wished 
they had taken a foreign language.” 
Mrs. Burton reports also that several 
of her students placed in state schol- 
arship tests. 


GUEST OF HONOR 

Miss Thursabert Schuyler, of the 
Bloomsburg (Pa.) High School, 
writes: “I had just returned to school 
after two major operations and an 
extended absence, when my classes 
gave me a great surprise. They had 
planned their Roman banquet entire- 
ly by themselves, and they put it on 
with me as guest of honor! It was 
very ambitious, too. They held it in 
the center of a race track at a near- 
by farm, and the entertainment took 
the form of contests at the Olympic 
games!” 
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A PROJECT 

Miss Susan Greer, of the Streator 
Township (Ill.) High School, writes: 

“One feature of our work last year 
was a ‘field trip’ to the local theater, 
which was showing ‘Helen of Troy.’ 
Seventy of our eighty-six Latin stu- 
dents attended en masse, at the gen- 
erously reduced price of twenty-five 
cents. The discrepancies between the 
film and the ancient story seemed 
good motivation for teaching. Stu- 
dents were required to write a paper 
comparing the two versions of the 
story. Those who for various reasons 
could not attend the showing of the 
film wrote papers based on reading. 
There was much interest in the 
project.” 

CONTEST 

A teacher from Florida writes: 

“Last year our eighth annual Latin 
Forum was held at Lakeland. We 
are proud to report that 937 Latin 
students came from 36 different high 
schools, from 18 counties in the state, 
accompanied by their teachers. Con- 
tests were held, covering the follow- 
ing fields: Mythology, oratory, the 
production of original skits, and 
translation, the latter for students in 
Latin I, Il, II, and IV. Prizes were 
trophies, medals, and ribbons. The 
1957 Forum will be held in Braden- 
ton.” 

LATIN IN A SYNDICATED COLUMN 

Professor D. Herbert Abel, of 
Loyola University, in Chicago, 
writes: 

“You may have heard or read of 
the great political scandal in Illinois, 
involving a State Auditor who ap- 
propriated something like a million 
dollars for his own use. In my class 
in Roman Oratory we were reading 
about the case of Verres, governor of 
the province of Sicily in Cicero’s 
time. This Verres was a guy just like 
our State Auditor—he stole every- 
thing! I pointed this fact out to 
Tony Weitzel, whose column, “The 
Town Crier, appears in the Chicago 
Daily News. He agreed, and incor- 
porated the parallel into his column 
of July 23. He pointed out that the 
prosecuting attorneys might learn 
much from Cicero in his conduct of 
the Verres case!” 

TEACHING COMBINATIONS 

Dr. J. Hilton Turner, of West- 
minster College, New Wilmington, 
Pa., writes: 

“The Language Department of 
Westminster College has prepared an 
analysis of the teaching programs of 
565 language teachers in Western 
Pennsylvania which has yielded some 
interesting information. Of these 
teachers, 289 or 51.2% teach Latin, 


173 or 30.6% French, 159 or 28.1% 
Spanish, 21 or 3.7% German. The 
great majority teach more than one 
subject; of these teachers more than 
half teach English as well as the 
foreign language. The combination of 
two foreign languages is the next 
most common, and, on the basis of 
our figures, it appears that Latin and 
a modern language is a better com- 
bination of teaching fields for a pro- 
spective teacher than two modern 
languages. Next in frequency are 
history and the social studies. The re- 
mainder of the list demonstrates 
again that a language, particularly 
Latin, may be found taught in com- 
bination with almost anything. The 
special merit of our little survey is 
that it includes and compares both 
modern and ancient languages.” 


aeSie 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE 
JUNIOR CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 
By EsteLtta KyYNeE 
Wenatchee (Wash.) High School 

EEN-AGERS, 907 of them, 

treading over the sloping cam- 
pus between Reid, McBride, Fisher, 
and Symmes Halls, at Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio, in Roman attire 
even to wreaths made from pastel- 
colored Kleenex, left a lasting im- 
pression upon the 99 sponsors and 
35 chaperones at the third annual 
national convention of the Junior 
Classical League. Delegates brought 
costumes from home for the Roman 
Revelries planned for the final Tues- 
day afternoon, June 26. Delegates 
came from 169 chapters in 28 states. 
The largest delegations were those 
from Ohio (170), Indiana (171), Mis- 
souri (72), and Illinois (71). Atten- 
dance at the convention the year 
before had been 487. 

A complete report of the conven- 
tion was published in the September 
issue of Torcu: US, which was re- 
ceived by all active chapters and by 
all delegates who registered at the 
convention. 

New ideas at the convention were 
the discussion groups on “Practical 
Uses of Latin,” with consultants to 
represent businessmen, lawyers, doc- 
tors, scientists, journalists, and house- 
wives; and a unified theme, “The 
Labors of Hercules,” for the Monday 
evening program. 

Augusta Gibbons, of Sharon, Pa., 
member of the national committee, 
in charge of membership, reported 
that the organization had increased 
in one year from 31,124 in 821 chap- 
ters to 41,001 in 974 chapters. Thus 
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the JCL is indeed “the largest clas- 
sical organization in the world.” 

Four regional conventions were 
held during the year. These conven- 
tions have natural geographic bound- 
aries, and are arranged for travel 
convenience. Nebraska had 130 dele- 
gates from 11 schools at its organiz- 
ing meeting on October 22 at Creigh- 
ton University in Omaha. The sec- 
ond West Texas regional convention 
was held October 29 at El Paso High 
School, with five schools sending 72 
delegates. Northeast Maine had its 
fourth regional meeting on May 4 at 
Presque Isle High School, with 115 
delegates from three chapters; the 
convention consisted of an evening 
meal followed by business and a pro- 
gram. The fifth Inland Empire con- 
vention met October 22 at North 
Idaho Junior College in Coeur d@’ 
Alene, with 100 delegates from five 
chapters; its theme was “The Apple 
in Legend.” 

Lourania Miller, of Dallas, Texas, 
national committee member, appoints 
state chairmen, who organize state 
conventions. Forty-four states now 
have chairmen and_ co-chairmen. 
Twenty-five states held conventions 
last year. 

Hot Springs was host to 380 dele- 
gates from 17 schools for the fourth 
annual Arkansas convention on April 
28. The morning session featured 
nine “workshops”—on finance, pro- 
grams, service, bulletin, projects, state 
convention, national convention, 
nominations, and publicity. This fed- 
eration made and gave the hundreds 
of attractive wreaths which were 
used at the national convention. 


The organizing convention for the 
California federation attracted 300 
students from 23 schools to Oakdale 
High School on October 22. The 
program listed the chairman, scribe, 
hostess, and faculty advisors for the 
“workshops”—on constitution, nom- 
inations, state contests, programs, 
publicity and state bulletin, finance, 
and service. A social hour and danc- 
ing closed the afternoon program. 

The Colorado State Journal re- 
ported the second state convention at 
the University of Colorado, at Bould- 
er, to which 25 schools sent 340 
delegates. Members from Wyoming 
were special guests. Scrolls were used 
as favors at the luncheon. A com- 
plete report on the convention ap- 
peared in the May Vox Zepbhyri, the 
state bulletin. 

The fourth convention in Georgia, 
at Columbus, was given publicity in 
The Arch, state bulletin for classical 
and modern languages. On April 6 
some 286 delegates from twelve 
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schools arrived, dressed as gods or 
goddesses, for the banquet at the 
Country Club. Prizes were awarded 
to “Neptune” and “Psyche.” Prizes 
were awarded in a skit contest held 
Friday evening, and a mythology 
quiz held on Saturday. Movies made 
of the meeting are available this fall. 
Columbus, the host chapter, is the 
second largest chapter of 1956, with 
379 members. 

The University of Indiana, at 
Bloomington, was host to the Indiana 
convention on April 21, with 300 
delegates from 25 chapters. Dick 
Page, past national president, was a 
special guest at this third Indiana 
convention. 

Wyandotte High School in Kansas 
City was host to 200 students from 
nine chapters for the seventh annual 
Kansas convention on March 3. The 
Labors of Hercules were featured in 
the afternoon meeting. The cover 
design for the program showed Her- 
cules within the numerals on the face 
of a clock. A talk on “Latin, No 
Substitute,” by Professor L. R. Lind, 
of the University of Kansas, closed 
the meeting. 

The University of Kentucky at 
Lexington was host to 800 students 
from 36 schools on March 24, for 
the seventh Kentucky convention. 
The topic for the panel discussion 
was “A Day in Old Rome,” featur- 
ing home life, social life, and public 
life. Hymns in Latin were also on 
the program. 

The fourth Louisiana federation 
meeting was held April 13 at Istrou- 
ma High School, where 282 dele- 
gates met from 13 schools. 

The organizing meeting for Mary- 
land was held May 19 at Northwest- 
ern High School in Hyattsville. 
Eight schools sent 138 delegates. 
Afternoon entertainment consisted 
of musical numbers. 

The third convention of the Mas- 
sachusetts federation honored Pro- 
fessor Van L. Johnson of Tufts Uni- 
versity, president of the American 
Classical League, by presenting him 
the title of Honorary Sponsor of the 
federation. Professor Johnson has 
written an original song, Carmen 
Latinum, for the Junior Classical 
League; it appears in this issue of 
Tue CrassicaL OutLtoox. Newton- 
ville was host on May 12 to 300 dele- 
gates from 25 chapters. A color film, 
colored slides, a quiz, music, skits, 
and an original play, “Cinerella,” 
were on the program. 

The sixth Michigan convention 
was held May 12 at the University 
High School in Ann Arbor. Twenty 
schools were represented by 500 


delegates. Dominican chapter, from 
Detroit, the largest chapter in the 
nation, prepared table favors for 
lunch. The program was concluded 
with an address by Rev. Gerard 
Ellspermann, O.S.B., of St. Meinrad’s 
Abbey, Indiana, a member of the na- 
tional committee of the JCL. 


Macalaster College, in St. Paul, 
was host to the fourth convention of 
Minnesota, attended by 250 students 
from 12 chapters, on April 28. 

Printed programs were supplied 
for the seventh Missouri convention, 
held April 13 at Clayton High 
School. Registration was 523, from 
30 schools. Afternoon program num- 
bers were “This Is Your Life, Ulys- 
ses”; “A Roman Family”; “The 
Griper and the Three-Penny Day” 
(adapted from Plautus’ Trinummus); 
“The $64,000 Question”; and a re- 
port of the 1955 national convention. 

The first New Jersey JCL scholar- 
ship of $300 was awarded at the sixth 
New Jersey convention, on April 20, 
by Dr. Carolyn Bock, chairman of 
the national committee on JCL 
scholarships. Attendance at Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, was 840, 
from 25 chapters. 

A trip through the Carlsbad Cav- 
erns climaxed the third convention 
in New Mexico on November 11-12. 
Six chapters sent 81 delegates. On 
Friday there were business meetings 
and a banquet. The work of the con- 
vention closed early on Saturday, so 
that the delegates might have lunch 
at the caverns. 

The fifth convention for North 
Carolina, at the University of North 
Carolina in Chapel Hill, on March 
17, had 1034 students registered from 
33 chapters. The lunch-hour had to 
be divided, with half the delegates 
attending a Planetarium show and 
lecture while the rest ate. The after- 
noon program consisted of a “gladi- 
atorial combat,” “What’s in a 
Name?” and a Roman wedding. 

Attendance at the sixth Ohio con- 
vention, at the University of Ohio, 
Columbus, was 947, from 42 chap- 
ters. This state, with 98 chapters, 
holds the national record for 1956. 

The North Campus of Oklahoma 
University, in Norman, was the scene 
of the third Oklahoma convention 
on April 27-28, when 13 schools sent 
184 delegates. The Department of 
Drama of the University presented 
the Menaechmi of Plautus. 

The seventh Pennsylvania conven- 
tion crowded the facilities of Cath- 
olic High School, Altoona, when 993 
students assembled there from 40 
chapters, on April 28. Membership 
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at the host school is 359, the third 
highest in the nation. 

Washington High School in Sioux 
Falls entertained the sixth South Da- 
kota convention on November 12, 
with 180 delegates from nine schools. 
Unfavorable weather limited attend- 
ance here as it did also in Oklahoma. 
Two representatives and their spon- 
sor from Eta Sigma Phi appeared to 
announce their annual essay contest, 
and to show one of the Eta Sigma 
Phi trophies. 

The Texas federation met for the 
sixteenth time on April 7, at South- 
ern Methodist University in Dallas. 
Registration was 1350, from 46 chap- 
ters. Members from Lawton, Okla- 
homa, were special guests, and John 
Crum, national president, from Hum- 
phrey, Ark., was on the program. 
Texas’ state membership of 3987 
gives it first place in the nation. The 
fourth largest nationa! chapter is Hil- 
crest, Dallas, with 307 members in a 
chapter recently established. 

The University of Virginia, at 
Charlottesville, entertained the sec- 
ond Virginia meeting, on October 22. 
Twelve chapters sent 100 delegates. 
The highlight of the program was 
the comparison of the teen-ager of 
Roman_ times (according to Ovid) 
and the teen-ager of today, in athlet- 
ic activity, dress, and hair styles, by 
Dr. Graves Haydon Thompson, of 
Hampden-Sidney College. 

Holy Names Academy of Seattle 
was host to 286 delegates from 18 
chapters attending the eighth con- 
vention for Washington State on 
November 5. A program entitled 
“The Adventures of Ulysses” was 
given by eight chapters in the after- 
noon. 

The sixth convention in West Vir- 
ginia was held on April 14, at the 
State University, in Morgantown; 300 
delegates assembled from 23 chapters. 
An award was given for the best 
short story written by a student, and 
a demonstration was given on how 
to bake a Roman wedding cake. 

The Connecticut federation was 
forced to cancel its convention. 
scheduled for March 24, because of 
a blizzard. 


Roman banquets remain the most 
popular of the chapter activities. The 
chapter at George Stevens Academy. 
Blue Hill, Maine, put on a banquet 
which followed aa original Roman 
menu of the second century, found 
in England during the excavations 
after World War II. A master and 
mistress of the house were chosen 
at Fort Morgan, Colorado, where 
tables were arranged in a formation 
similar to that of Roman couches. 
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Wreaths of green paper were placed 
on the heads of guests at the banquet 
at St. Vincent’s High School in Pe- 
taluma, California. 

Bulletins are effective means for 
uniting chapters. The national publi- 
cation is Torcu: US, sponsored by 
Belle Gould, of Henderson, Texas, 
member of the national committee. 
Both Texas and Indiana have printed 
bulletins. The Torch of Texas, a 
quarterly, has completed its fifteenth 
vear. Indiana’s Veritas et Scientia, a 
four-page paper published three times 
a year, has just finished its second 
vear. The Forum is a mimeograph 
from West Virginia, and the Torch 
is a mimeograph from Pennsylvania. 
A mimeograph entitled Vox Latina is 
prepared each month by a different 
chapter in the Washington federation. 
An outstanding chapter mimeo- 
graphed paper is Latinus Rumor, of 
Webster Groves, Missouri, a monthly 
which has been appearing for twenty- 
nine years. Aquila is from Cheyenne 
High School, Wyoming. Cumera, of 
Henderson, Texas, contains attractive 
illustrations each month. Stella Ro- 
mana, of the Rosati-Kain High 
School, St. Louis, Missouri, has ap- 
peared for four years, and Tiber 
Times, of Hamilton Junior High 
School, Elizabeth, New Jersey, is in 
its tenth year. Novem D Vox is pre- 
pared by ninth-grade students at St. 
Aloysius High School, Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 

The transportation of delegates to 
conventions requires the raising of 
money. The Bloomfield, New Jersey, 
chapter sold toy kittens, and had a 
bake sale and an auction. Rummage 
sales, bake sales, and popcorn con- 
cessions enabled the Dobyns-Bennett 
chapter, of Kingsport, Tennessee, to 
give $30 to the Salvation Army, to 
send twenty students to the Latin 
Forum in South Carolina and four 
to the national convention in Ohio, 
and to charter three buses to Vir- 
ginit for a picnic in honor of the 
seniors. A Saturnalia dance was given 
at Jefferson Junior High School, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. Pencils 
with football schedules and also with 
the JCL creed were sold by the 
chapter at Latrobe, Pennsylvania. 
The chapter at Camp Point, Illinois, 
made and sold Christmas corsages 
and canes, and had a soup and pie 
supper. The chapter at Havertown. 
Pennsylvania, sold address labels and 
book covers. 

Chapters improve public relations 
by various social events, exhibits, and 
the “open house.” The Olympian 
Club, of East Technical High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio (now in its fifty- 


second year), had 200 people to a 
Sunday tea at the YWCA. A “Nep- 
tune’s Court” banquet, held by the 
chapter at Worthington, Minnesota, 
was attended by school officials and 
members of the board of education. 
The chapter at Carterville, Georgia, 
prepared for an exhibit a_ plaster 
model of the Appian Way, with fifty 
models of people on it. Annandale, 
Virginia, had a September picnic to 
honor the faculty. Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming, had its annual Parents’ Night. 
The chapter at West Monroe, Louis- 
iana, for the second year won a prize 
for its entry in the Homecoming 
parade. Our Lady of Victory Acad- 


emy in Lackawanna, New York, 
held contests, for which the prizes 
were a painting of the death of 


Achilles, and a soldier doll. A school 
assembly was sponsored by the chap- 
ter at Civic Memorial High School, 
Bethaldo, Illinois. Incarnate Word 
Academy, of St. Louis, Missouri, 
featured television in all its programs 
last year. The Texas federation se- 
cures state-wide publicity through 
the annual proclamation of the gov- 
ernor. New members of the chapter 
at West Lawn, Pennsylvania, wore 
golden crowns with purple and gold 
torches following their induction. 

Nation-wide publicity has been 
granted generously by the editors of 
Tue CrassicaL OutLoox, The Clas- 
sical Journal, and the Language 
Teacher's Notebook. Thirty thousand 
copies of the winter issue of the lat- 
ter were mailed out by Scott, Fores- 
man and Company. 

This extensive report could not 
have been made without the united 
effort of the approximately one 
thousand teachers of Latin who spon- 


sor ICL chapters and report their 
activities. 
O26%.-820e 
SCHOLARSHIP 
COMMITTEES 


The committee which will admin- 
ister for 1957 the new American 
Classical League summer scholarships 
for teachers, for study in Athens or 
Rome, consists of the following per- 
sons: William M. Seaman, of the 
Michigan State University (Chair- 
man); Mrs. Philip W. Clark, of The 
Day School, New Haven, Conn.,; 
Chauncey E. Finch, of St. Louis Uni- 
versity; Anna A. Goldsberry, of the 
Senior High School, Alton, Ill.; and 
Alvin Wakeland, of Kennett Square, 
Pa. Inquiries should be addressed to 
the members of the committee. 

The committee which will admin- 
ister for 1957 the new American 
Classical League college scholarships 
for members of the Junior Classical 
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League is as follows: Carolyn E. 
Bock, of the Montclair (N. J.) State 
Teachers’ College (Chairman); Abby 
Gregory, of Denfeld High School, 
Duluth, Minn.; Lillian Jones, of Lex- 
ington, N. C.; Paul R. Murphy, of 
the Ohio University at Athens, Ohio; 
and Elor Osborn, of Waco, Texas. 
5 beh ie 
“THEY CANNOT STOP 
DANCING—” 
By Lituian B. Law er 
Hunter College of the City of New York 

ANY PARENTS today, and 

others as well, are deeply con- 
cerned over the effect upon young 
people of the current craze for “rock 
and roll” music; and there has been 
serious discussion as to whether mu- 
sic of that type has an effect upon 
the morals of teen-agers. There has 
also been distress over manifestations 
of a form of mass hysteria inspired 
by the music—“They cannot stop 
dancing!” ; 

All of this has a strangely familiar 
ring to the classicist. The ancient 
Greeks believed that music had a 
very real effect upon the morals of 
the listener—especially of the youth- 
ful listener. Plato regarded music as 
essential in the education of the 
young—but aot all music. He would 
ban from his ideal state certain mu- 
sical modes, such as the Lydian and 
the Ionian, because of their weaken- 
ing effect upon the morals and char- 
acter, and would admit others, such 
as the Dorian, because of their good 
and inspiring influence (Rep. iti, 308- 
399; cf. also Laws vii, passin). In Tike 
manner he would permit the use of 
the lyre, but would exclude the slid- 
ing, piercing, sensuous tones of the 
flute. Other writers deplore the de- 
moralizing effect of the insistent beat 
of the hand-drum, the tympanon. 
Here we recall modern objections to 
the sensuous notes of the clarinet, 
the sliding, exciting tones of the 
trombone and saxophone, and the 
jungle beat of the percussion instru- 
ments in today’s “rock and_ roll” 
bands. 

Aristotle, too (Pol. viii, ch. 5, 6, 
7), is convinced of the deep effect of 
music upon the morals of the list- 
ener. Some music, he says, softens 
the spirit; other music makes it firm, 
or inspires it to religious fervor. He 
believes that music can soothe and 
purify. and can elevate—or can make 
the spirit weak and languid. He, too. 
looks to the Dorian mode to instill 
good morals. 

The mass hysteria which sometimes 
attacks groups of people and forces 
them, even against their will, to 
dance to the point of exhaustion is 
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also a very ancient phenomenon. The 
steady beat of drums is a potent fac- 
tor in inducing this state; so also, in 
the past, have been such forces as 
plague, famine, war, economic de- 
pression. We may recall the pathetic 
dance mania of the Middle Ages in 
central Europe, when women, made 
hysterical by the devastation of the 
Black Death, danced wildly in a 
semi-hypnotic trance, and in some 
cases actually danced themselves to 
death. In our own times, some read- 
ers may remember, in the depres- 
sion of the 1930's, the amazing wave 
of uncontrollable dance mania that 
once swept a Chicago stadium during 
a concert by a “swing” band. Per- 
sistent stories in Greek mythology, 
most of them concerned with the in- 
troduction of the fertility cult of 
Dionysus into Greece, hint that there 
may have been a similar wave of 
dance mania at some time in the pre- 
classical period (cf. “Dance Mania in 
Prehistoric Greece,” THe CLaAssicaL 
OutLook XXIV, 1947, 38-39). Among 
these stories are those of Agave and 
Pentheus, the daughters of Minyas, 
the daughters of Proetus, the daugh- 
ters of Eteocles, the women of 
Thebes, Sparta, and Chios. In all these 
stories there is emphasis upon the 
fact that the women “could not stop 
dancing.” Less spectacular, but closer 
to the young devotees of “rock and 
roll” music, are the dancers men- 
tioned by Plutarch (Quaest. Conv. 
ix. 15), who are so affected by cér- 
tain types of music and song that 
they dance in spite of themselves, 
as he says, .n the manner of puppets 
pulled by strings. Somewhat differ- 
ent, but not to be overlooked, are 
the members of the chorus in the 
Peace of Aristophanes (lines 321- 
328), who cry out that their legs will 
not stop dancing, even though they 
try very hard to make them do so! 


Currently a favorite entertainer has 
aroused much comment with his 
“writhing” contortions, and, to the 
distress of parents and teachers, has 
inspired many youthful imitators to 
similar activity. Here we recall the 
ancient dance known as the kordax, 
the characteristic dance of Greek 
Old Comedy, which, like the modern 
performance, was tremendously pop- 
ular, but was under constant attack 
for its lewdness and suggestiveness. 
The kordax made use of much con- 
tortion of the hips and torso, to- 
gether with other movements of a 
similar nature. Its ultimate origin is 
certainly to be sought in dances in 
prehistoric rituals to fertility divini- 
ties. 
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Latin for Americans, First Book. By 
B. L. Ullman and Norman E. 
Henry. Revised by B. L. Ullman. 
New York: Macmillan, 1956. Pages 
x plus 437. $3.56. 

This book is the sixth in the dyn- 
asty which was founded in 1923 un- 
der the title Elementary Latin and 
was continued with New Elementary 
Latin (1929), New Elementary Latin 
Revised (1936), Latin for Americans, 
First Book (1941), Latin for Ameri- 
cans, First Book, Revised (1950). 
comparative study of these six books 
will shed much light on the evolution 
of the teaching of beginner’s Latin 
during the past thirty-three years. 

The most obvious difference be- 
tween the earliest edition and the 
latest is in size. The 1923 edition had 
a 5” by 7'2” page and weighed 19 
ounces; the 1956 edition has a 6% 
by 9” page and weighs 29 ounces. 
Another striking difference is in the 
number and quality of the illustra- 
tions. The 1923 edition had a total of 
119 pictures, four in color and 115 
in black; the 1956 edition has a total 
of 305 pictures, 64 in color and 241 
in black, exclusive of the front and 
back cover, the end-papers, and 28 
line drawings. 

Of even greater significance to this 
reviewer is the change in the organi- 
zation of the teaching material, a 
change which has gradually taken 
place over the years. The 1923 edi- 
tion was primarily a grammar book 
plus exercises in translating isolated 
sentences from and into Latin. It 
contained only a total of 573 lines 
of connected Latin reading, the first 
of which (5 lines) appeared on page 
21 at the end of Lesson VIII. The 
1956 edition contains a total of 1478 
lines of connected Latin reading, and 
the Latin reading is placed first in 
each of the regular lessons. The dis- 
cussion of grammatical forms and 
uses follows the Latin story and is 
based on it. 

The 1923 edition contained no 
teaching material specifically directed 
to the attainment of the “historical- 
cultural” objectives except legends 
accompanying the illustrations; the 
1956 edition contains a total of thir- 
teen English essays called “Glimpses 
of Roman Life” and an introductory 
essay entitled “Our Roman Heritage,” 
in addition to the legends accom- 
panying the illustrations and _ the 
abundant _historical-cultural material 
to be found in the Latin stories 
themselves. 


The present edition differs from its 
immediate predecessor chiefly in its 
larger format, in additional Latin 
reading, the earlier introduction of 
second- and third-declension nouns, 
greater emphasis on the fundamental 
difference between Latin and English 
word order, and—what to this re- 
viewer is a very welcome factor—the 
introduction of and repeated practice 
in using the perfect tense forms of 
the indicative long before the intro- 
duction of the imperfect tense. 

The general Latin-English vocab- 
ulary contains 780 words. Many Latin 
words which occur in the Latin read- 
ing are explained in footnotes, and are 
not included in the general vocabu- 
lary. There are only 401 words in the 
English-Latin vocabulary because of 
a reduced emphasis upon English-to- 
Latin exercises. 

Latin and English word studies are 
important features of the present edi- 
tion, as they were of all previous edi- 
tions. 

A Teacher's Manual and Progress 
Tests are available from the publish- 
ers. 


—W.L.C. 


Latin for Americans, Second Book. 
y B. L. Ullman and Norman E. 
Henry. New York: Macmillan, 

1956. Pp. vii plus 470. $3.96. 

This 1956 edition of Latin for 
Americans, Second Book is a worthy 
companion to the First Book review ed 
above. It closely resembles the First 
Book in format and in the number and 
excellence of its pictures. In both 
books these pictures “illustrate”; 
that is, they elucidate as well as adorn 
the text. 

In organization the present edition 
differs from its immediate predecessor 
of 1950 in being divided into eleven 
units, the contents cf the first eight 
of which are broken down into 104 

“lessons.” Each lesson consists tv pic- 

ally of a Latin reading passage fol- 
lowed by comprehension questions 
and by pertinent teaching material 
under the four headings of “Gram- 
mar,” “Exercises (English-to-Latin 
sentences),” “Vocabulary,” and 
“Word Study.” ‘ 

In its Latin reading content the 
present edition differs chiefly from 
its immediate predecessor by ‘the ad- 
dition of selections from Pliny’s let- 
ters, some short selections from Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, a new Latin play 
(“Caesar Dictator”), and a unit called 
“Two Thousand Years of Latin Lit- 
erature.” 

The Latin selections in the several 
units are as follows (1) The Roman 
Family; (11) Two Roman Students in 
Athens and a Latin play; (Ill) Selec- 
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tions from Livy (adapted); (IV) The 
Argonauts (abridged); (V-VIII) Se- 
lections from Caesar’s De Bello Gal- 
lico and a Latin play; (IX) Selections 
from Pliny’s Letters; (X) Two Thou- 
sand Years of Latin; (X1) Selections 
from Ovid and Vergil. 

The selections from Latin authors 
are in some instances simplified, and 
the omitted portions of De Bello Gal- 
lico are summarized in English. Also, 
as in the First Book, there are several 
little essays in English under the head- 
ing “Our Heritage” which help justify 
the title of the two-book series. 

“Lazy Latin” (“boner” translations 
of Latin phrases), briefly introduced 
in the First Book, is continued in the 
Second Book. 

The book is well supplied with 
maps and plans, and, as becomes a 
second-year reading-grammar  text- 
book, it has an adequate grammatical 
appendix and index, as well as the 
usual English-Latin and Latin-English 
vocabularies. 


—W.L.C. 


Caesar as Man of Letters. By F. E. 
Adcock. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1956. Pp. x plus 
115. $2.00. 

Since Caesar’s De Bello Gallico is 
the best military narrative ever writ- 
ten by a soldier, it is eminently fitting 
that we should have a special study 
of Caesar as a writer. Professor Ad- 
cock’s unpretentious little book gives 
us a better understanding of what the 
Romans meant by commmentarius as a 
literary genre, examines Caesar’s aims 
in writing the Commentaries, discusses 
dates of composition and methods of 
publication, appraises Caesar as a mil- 
itary man, enlightens us about his 
style and personality, and, finally, 
evaluates the significance of the other 
works in the Caesarian Corpus in re- 
lation to the Commentaries. Our au- 
thor has familiarized himself with a 
wide range of critical literature on 
Caesar and his writings, and he now 
gives us in condensed form well-con- 
sidered judgments on conflicting 
views and opinions. 

It is pertinent to note here that a 
soldier, Lt. Col. S. G. Brady, U.S.A., 
Retired, regards the translation of De 
Bello Gallico by S. A. Handford 
(Penguin Books, 1951) as the best one 
in English that he has seen. It sets 
forth Caesar’s ideas in the most mod- 
ern and forceful English. It would re- 
pay teachers to read Brady’s review of 
Handford’s book in The Classical 
Journal, XLVI (1952), 154-55- 

An anonymous article, “Caesar’s 
Art of War and of Writing,” The 
Atlantic Monthly, XLIV (1879), 273- 
88, shows that two subjects discussed 


in Professor Adcock’s book have long 
been of general interest. 

While in high school over fifty 
years ago I greatly enjoyed my intro- 
duction to Caesar’s Gallic War be- 
cause I had never been told that it was 
not suitable for a second-year student 
of Latin. As an editor of scholarly 
publications I liked it because of its 
simplicity, clearness, and conciseness, 
qualities generally lacking in manu- 
scripts that I handled. And now in 
my retirement Professor Adcock’s 
book has caused me to put it on my 
agenda for a rereading. 

—E.S.McC. 


Sources for the History of Greek 
Athletics. By Rachel Sargent Rob- 
inson. Published by the author (338 
Probasco St., Cincinnati 20, Ohio), 
1955. Pp. xii plus 289. Paperbound 
lithoprint. $4.00 in U.S.A., $4.25 
elsewhere. 

This collection, in English trans- 
lation, of “the principal ancient 
sources for the history of Greek 
athletics” (v), intended originally 
“for use by students at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois” (ibid.), will be at- 
tractive and useful to a much larger 
public. 

The book is divided into nine sec- 
tions: the period before 776 B.C., 
“The Legendary Origins of the 
Games at Olympia,” the period from 
776 to 510 B.C., the fifth century, 
the fourth century, the Hellenistic 
age, the period from 146 B.C. to A.D. 
118, the second Christian century, 
and the late Roman empire. In each 
section, introduction and commen- 
tary accompany abundant extracts 
from the original Latin and Greek 
(literature — e.g., Homer, Lucian, 
Pindar, Thucydides; ancient scholar- 
ship—e.g., Philostratus’ “coach’s hand- 
boek” and Phlegon’s Victor Lists; 
papyrus fragments; inscriptions; laws, 
etc.). Longish passages from Latin 
literature, such as the account of the 
games in Aeneid v, are referred to 
but not given in full. There follow 
a good and up-to-date bibliography, 
forty pages of helpful, often pro- 
vocative notes, an “Index of Original 
Sources,” and a “General Index.” 
The translations are either standard 
ones, many of them from the Loeb 
Classical Library, or were done by 
the author. These last are uniformly 
clear and readable, although the fol- 
lowing sentence from Philostratus on 
page 22 is puzzling: “The contestant 
in the pentathlon should be heavy 
rather than light, and light rather 
than heavy. . .” Errors are few and 
unimportant (but correct the year of 
Livy’s death as given on page 158 
from A.D. 27 to A.D. 17). Cross- 
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references, which are frequent, could 
be clearer. E.g., on page 141, bottom, 
a papyrus is referred to as “cited in 
Chapter IV, above”; the papyrus is 
not mentioned in the text of this 
chapter, and only consultation of the 
index will reveal that this mention 
occurs in a note to the chapter, on 
page 252, “below.” 

Written by a scholar who knows 
her subject and can communicate her 
enthusiasm, and who does not hesi- 
tate to include her own interpreta- 
tions, this book will be welcomed 
not only by college students and 
teachers, but equally by the high- 
school classicist, who will find it a 
convenient source for answers to 
questions from his classes, an excel- 
lent reference work for special re- 
ports (it should be in every high- 
school library), and a_ suitable gift 
for the sports-minded pupil who does 
well in his Latin or Greek class. 

—K. G. 

(Editor’s Note.—On July 8, 1956, 
the Cincinnati Enquirer carried a pop- 
ular feature story on this book, with 
illustrations, under the title, “Olympic 
Games Really Old!”) 


Propertiana. By D. R. Shackleton 
Bailey. (Cambridge Classical Series. ) 
New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1956. Pp. xiv plus 326. $6.50. 
This is a book for the serious stu- 

dent of Propertius. In it, to quote 
the dust jacket, the author “gives a 
serial study of difficult passages, sug- 
gesting new readings or explaining 
the text as it stands.” In addition, 
there are in the Introduction some 
worth-while remarks on the manu- 
script tradition, and a valuable Ap- 
pendix presents a collection of hith- 
erto unnoticed Propertian echoes 
and parallels. 

The reader will be struck by the 
author’s extensive knowledge of the 
critical and exegetical literature on 
Propertius, as by the catholicity and 
accuracy of his acquaintance with 
Latin (and Greek) literature and 
linguistic usage. There is also a nice 
appreciation of the obscurity that 
characterizes Propertius, a justice of 
view that would seem to _ have 
solved many of the problems here 
considered, and a welcome tendency 
to adhere to the manuscript evidence 
wherever feasible. In the welter of 
conjectures and interpretations that 
the elegies have aroused it would 
of course be too much to expect 
complete confidence in the author's 
judgment or complete adherence to 
all of his proposals; yet this reader 
in general felt convinced. It may be 
added that the comments are occa- 
sionally so concise as to give as cryp- 











tic an effect as that produced by 
their subject. 

The volume is handsomely printed 
and bound, and a joy to use. Errors 
are few, and mostly immaterial. On 
3-14.33 Rothstein’s “Wettkampf” for 
pugnas is misinterpreted as “racing”, 
in the last line of page 208 read 
refugerunt for rejugerunt. 


—K. G. 
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The American Academy in Rome 
is again offering fellowships for mature 
students in the field of classical studies. 
The fellowships carry a stipend of 
$1250 a year, round trip transporta- 
tion between New York and Rome, 
studio space, residence at the Acad- 
emy, and an additional travel allow- 
ance. Special research fellowships, 
offered only in classical studies and art 
history, carry a stipend of $2500 a 
year and residence at the Academy. 
Applications and submissions of work, 
in the form prescribed, must be re- 
ceived at the Academy’s New York 
office by December 31, 1956. Requests 
for details should be addressed to the 
Executive Secretary, American Acad- 
emy in Rome, 101 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

Officers of the American Philolog- 
ical Association for the current year 
are: President, George E. Duck- 
worth, of Princeton University; First 
Vice-President, C. Bradford Welles, 
of Yale University; Second Vice- 
President, Gertrude E. Smith, of the 
University of Chicago; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Paul L. MacKendrick, of 
the University of Wisconsin; Editor, 
Francis R. Walton, of the Florida 
State University. 

Officers of the Classical Associa- 
tion of New England for 1956-57 
are: President, Barbara P. McCarthy, 
of Wellesley College; Vice-President, 


Allan S. Hoey, of the Hotchkiss 
School, Lakeville, Conn.; Secretary- 


Treasurer, Claude W. 
Clark University. 
Officers of the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Atlantic States for 1956- 
57 are: President, John F. Latimer, 
George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C.; Vice-Presidents, 
Frank C. Bourne, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, and Margery McClure, of 
Mt. Lebanon High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Secretary-Treasurer, F. 
Gordon Stockin, of Houghton Col- 
lege; Editor, Edward A. Robinson, of 
Fordham University; Secretary for 
the Distribution of Publications, Stan- 


Barlow, of 
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islaus A. Akielaszek, of Fordham 
Universi 

Officers of the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Middle West and South 
for 1956-57 are: President, Norman 
J. DeWitt, of the University of Min- 
nesota; President-Elect, Harry J. 
Leon, of the University of Texas; 
First Vice-President, Esther Weight- 
man, of the University of Wisconsin 
High School; Secretary-Treasurer, 
John N. Hough, of the University 
of Colorado; Editor, Norman T. 
Pratt, Jr., of Indiana University. 

Officers of the Classical Association 
of the Pacific States for 1956-57 are: 
President, Mrs. Emelia Lamar, The 
Anna Head School, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia; Secretary - Treasurer, E. Y. 
Lindsay, Grant Union High School, 
Del Paso Heights, California. 

Officers of the Archaeological In- 
stitute of America for the current 
year are: President, Henry T. Row- 
ell, of The Johns Hopkins University; 
Vice-President, Carl W. Blegen, of 
the University of Cincinnati; General 
Secretary, Cedric Boulter, of the 
University of Cincinnati; Treasurer, 
Walter C. Baker, of New York City, 
Recorder, Christine Alexander, of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York City; Editors, Richard Stillwell, 
of Princeton University, Gladys D. 
Weinberg, of the University of Mis- 
souri, and Jotham Johnson, of New 
York University. 

Faculty officers of Eta Sigma Phi 
for the current year are: Executive 
Secretary and Editor, H. R. Butts, 
of Birmingham-Southern College; 
Honorary President, Gertrude E. 
Smith, of the Univ ersity of Chicago; 
Trustees: William H. Willis (1959), 
University of Mississippi, Chairman; 
William C. Korfmacher (1958), Saint 
Louis University; Graydon W. Reg- 
enos ‘(1958), Tulane University; H. 
Lloyd Stow (1957), Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity; Paul R. Murphy (1959), 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Officers of the Classical Society of 
the American Academy in Rome for 
1956 are: President, Revilo P. Oliver, 
of the University of Illinois; First 
Vice-President, Francis R. Walton, 
of the Florida State University; Sec- 
ond Vice-President, Charles L. Bab- 
cock, of Cornell University; Secre- 
tary, Mary T. Babcock, of Ithaca, 
N. Y.; Treasurer, Claude W. Barlow, 
of Clark University. 

Officers of the Alumni Association 
of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens are: President, 
Rhys Carpenter, of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege; Secretary-Treasurer, Lucy T. 
Shoe, Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton, N. J. : 
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Performances of classical plays in 
translation during the year 1955-56 
included the following: The Thes- 
mophoriazusae of Aristophanes as a 
commercial venture, at the Rooftop 
Theater in New York; the Ecclesia- 
zusae of Aristophanes and the Per- 
ikeiromene of Menander at Hunter 
College; the Andromache of Eurip- 
ides, in the translation of Van L. 
Johnson, at Tufts University; the 
Electra of Sophocles at Cedar Crest 
College, Allentown, Pa., and at 
Rockford College; the Antigone of 
Sophocles at Agnes Scott College 
and at Hunter College; the Miles 


Gloriosus of Plautus at Princeton 
University; and the Menaechmi of 
Plautus at the University of Okla- 


homa. 


TEACHER PLACEMENT 
SERVICE 


The American Classical League 
Service Bureau conducts a Placement 
Service for teachers of Latin and 
Greek. 

The plan is a very simple one, and 
very inexpensive. Any member of 
the League desiring this service may 
write to the Service Bureau request- 
ing an information blank. This blank 
the applicant will return to the 
Bureau together with a registration 
fee of $1.00. The blanks are kept 
on file in the order received, and 
any prospective employer, on in- 
quiry, is sent an up-to-date list of al/ 
applicants together with pertinent in- 
formation about each applicant. 





AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 











Please do not send cash through the 
mails. If you send cash and it is lost, we 
cannot fill your order. Please use stamps, 
money orders, or checks. The latter should 
be made payable to the American Classical 
League. If a personal check is used, please 
add 5c for the bank service charge. If you 
must defer payment, please pay within 30 


ays. 

Ordering should be done carefully, by 
number, title, type (poster, mimeograph, 
pamphlet, etc.). Material ordered from the 
Service Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is likely to be 
too badly damaged for resale; since the 
Service Bureau is a non-profit-making or- 
——- it cannot absorb losses such as 
this. 

Please order material at least two weeks 
in advance of the date on which you want 
to use it. In an emergency, indicate which 
items are urgently needed and add 20c for 
special-handling postage. 

Because of the increased cost of postage 
and handling, please add 25c for any order 
of $1.50 or more. 

The address of the Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

y. L. Carr, Director 
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The Service Bureau has for sale 
the following seasonal material: 
THANKSGIVING 
Mimeographs 
420.A Thanksgiving Day program. 
A suggestion. 5¢ 
546. Thanksgiving for Latin. A play 
in English. 20¢ 
680.De Die Gratiarum Agendarum: 
A teacher’s “Thanksgiving Day 
proclamation” in Latin and a 
typical Thanksgiving Day dinner 
menu in Latin. 5¢ 
CHRISTMAS 
Mimeographs 
. Latin translations of several well 
known songs, including Christ- 
mas carols. 20¢ 
.Christmas and the Roman Satur- 
nalia. 10¢ 
.Some paragraphs about Christ- 
mas written in easy Latin. 5¢ 
.More about the Saturnalia. 10¢ 
.Officium  stellae. A liturgical 
play suitable for presentation at 
Christmas. 10¢ 
Saturnalia. A Latin play. 15¢ 
. The origin of the Roman Satur- 
nalia. 15¢ 
. Suggestions for a Christmas pro- 
gram by the Latin department. 
15¢ ; 
.A Roman and an American 
Christmas compared. A play in 
two acts. 15¢ 
. Suggestions for Latin Christmas 
cards. 5¢ 
.Frater bestiarum, or Viae ad 
sapientiam. A Christmas play, 
with music. 16 or more boys. 1 
girl. 40¢ 
.lo Saturnalia! An easy Latin play 
for first semester students. 6 
boys, 2 girls, plus extras. 10 min- 
utes. 10¢ 
. Tidings of Great Joy: Christmas 
tableaux. Four “Living Pictures” 
with carols and readings from 
the Latin New Testament. 20¢ 
. The Roman Saturnalia. Repro- 
duced from Tue Crassicart Ourt- 
Look for December, 1937. 15¢ 
.Christmas and the Roman Sat- 
urnalia. Reproduced from THE 
CiassicaL Outiook for Decem- 
ber, 1938. 15¢ 
.Some ancient and modern Yule- 
tide customs. Reproduced from 
Tue CrassicaL OutLook for De- 
cember, 1939. 15¢ 
Booklets 
Latin Songs and Carols. By J. C. 
Robinson. 50¢ 
Carmina Latina. Forty songs with 
music, including Christmas 
hymns. 25¢ 
Articles in Tur Ciassica, OurLooK 
Price, 15¢ each 
Christmas gifts and the gift bringer. 


December, 1940. 

Christmas and the Epiphany: Their 
pagan antecedents. December, 
1941. 

December 25th, Christmas Day. De- 
cember, 1942. 


LATIN AND GREEK CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Price, with matching envelope, 9¢ 
each; $1.00 for 12 in any assortment. 

A. A descending angel adapted 
from a Diirer woodcut; the Latin 
version of Isaiah 9:6 and Luke 
2:10, 11. Blue on ivory. 

Angel adoring Madonna and 
Child. An _ original linoleum 
block by the American artist 
John C. Snook. Inside, a greeting 
in Latin. Blue and silver. 

The story of The Nativity, in 
Latin, from St. Luke. Red and 
black on green. 

A kneeling woman in medieval 
dress holding a branched candle- 
stick. The inside of the card con- 
tains three stanzas of a medieval 
Christmas carol in Latin. Red 
and black on ivory. 

Roman lamp in silhouette. In- 
side, a greeting in Latin. Red and 
black on ivory. 

Linoleum print of Madonna and 
Child with a Latin version of 
“O Little Town of Bethlehem.” 
Blue-green on ivory. 

A wood engraving of the Nativ- 
ity scene. Inside a quotation 
from the Latin Vulgate and a 
Latin Christmas greeting. Black 
and red on white. 

A wood engraving of the chorus 
of angels. Inside a quotation 
from the Latin Vulgate and a 
Latin Christmas greeting. Black 
and green on white. New. 

OR.Same as O, except for added 
rose tint for portions of the en- 
graving. 

P. A woodcut of the Parthenon, 
printed in terracotta on white. 
Inside, a good-luck greeting in 
Latin, suitable for Christmas or 
any other occasion. 

PG. A woodcut of the Parthenon, 
printed in leaf-green on white. 
Inside a greeting in Greek, suit- 
able for Christmas or any other 
occasion. 

The carol “Silent Night,” trans- 
lated into Latin, printed decora- 
tively with holly and ribbon 
borders. Red, green, and black, 
on white. 

A softly-colored picture of the 
three columns of the Temple of 
Castor and Pollux reflected in 
the pool of the House of the 
Vestal Virgins in the Forum at 
Rome. Inside a greeting in Latin. 
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V. Chorus of Angels. Lines from 
Vergil’s “Messianic” Eclogue 
and a verse from the Christian 
hymn “It Came upon the Mid- 
night Clear.” Red and black or 
blue and black on ivory. 

GENERAL GREETING CARDS 

GC. Postcards, with the greeting 
“Ferias Laetas!” (“A Joyous 
Holiday”), are available. They 
may be used for any holiday sea- 
son of the year. The design, in 
green ink, is taken from Colum- 
bus’ drawing of one of his own 
ships. No envelopes. Can be sent 
through the mail for a two-cent 
stamp. 10 cards for 30¢. 

GD. This greeting card can be used 
for any occasion. It pictures Di- 
ana riding in her chariot and car- 
ries a good-luck wish in Latin. 
Designed by the late Genevieve 
Souther. Price with matching en- 
velopes, 9¢; $1.00 for 12. 

The Service Bureau offers the fol- 
lowing new material: 
THE GAME OF “L-A-T-I-N” 
“L-A-T-I-N” is a new game de- 
vised by Georgia Haley for group 
drill on a basic Latin vocabulary of 

120 words. Can be played by any 

number from 2 to 50. Complete set 

with players’ cards, call cards, discs, 
and directions for playing. $1.50. 

A NEW CATALOGUE OF AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 

This new catalogue, prepared by 

William M. Seaman, is an up-to-date 

revision of the Catalogue of Visual 

Aids compiled by Dorothy Burr 

Thompson in 1949 for the Archae- 

ological Institute of America and dis- 

tributed by the American Classical 

League. The new edition has been 

restricted mainly to classical studies. 

The following general headings show 

the scope of the items included: 

Films, Filmstrips, Slides, Stereo Slides, 

Other Visual Materials, Pictures, 

Maps and Charts, Models, Objects, 

Coins, Audio Materials. Included is 

a Directory of Producers and Distri- 

butors and a Bibliography. s0¢ 

The Service Bureau also offers the 
following material at the prices indi- 
cated: 
LATIN CLUBS 
Mimeographs 
23. Topics for a Roman life exhibit. 
5¢ 

94. Some suggestions on how to give 
a Roman banquet. 15¢ 

103.Some Latin versions of well- 
known songs. 20¢ 

119. How to make a Roman toga. 15¢ 

122. Going to church in Rome. 10¢ 

146. Games for Latin clubs. 20¢ 

152. Rota. An old Roman game. 5¢ 

171. How the Romans dressed. Il- 
lustrated. 25¢ 
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172. The Roman house. Illustrated. 
25¢ 

189. Constitution of a Latin club 
called the S.P.Q.R. 15¢ 

202. Roman baths. Illustrated. 25¢ 

212. [wo programs for classical 
clubs. 10¢ 

235.A list of Latin mottoes. 30¢ 

254.A list of dances and drills suit- 
able for classical programs. 15¢ 

264. Ten ancient Roman _ recipes, 
from Cato’s De Agri Cultura. 15¢ 

285. How a Roman spent his day. A 
short bibliography for a Latin 
club. 10¢ 

325.A bibliography for Roman ban- 
quets. 10¢ 

328. “Open House” in the Latin de- 
partment. 15¢ 

337. Conundrums for the Latin club. 
15¢ 

338. Suggestions for Latin club meet- 

ings. 10¢ 

. Supplementary activities for Lat- 

in clubs. 15¢ 

352. A Roman peasant’s dinner. 10¢ 

356. The Delphic Oracle. An _ eve- 
ning’s entertainment. 15¢ 

387. Suggestions for a Vergilian pro- 
gram for pupils who are not 
studying Vergil. 1o¢ 

388. The origin of the Roman Sat- 
urnalia. 15¢ 

398. Special Vergilian programs for 
Latin clubs. 15¢ 

406. A Roman style show. 20¢ 

407. Dimensions of Greek costumes. 
10¢ 

411.A brief description of Roman 
marriage ceremonies. 10¢ 

416. A banquet of the gods. A guess- 
ing game. 10¢ 

418. Directions for making attractive 
posters for the bulletin board. 
15¢ 

434. Directions for making a costume 
of a Roman legionary soldier: 5¢ 

454. Suggestions for making and cos- 
tuming Roman dolls. 15¢ 

472. A suggestion for using charades 
in a Latin club. 5¢ 

477- Suggestions for a Roman circus. 
10¢ 

478. Suggestions for Latin Christmas 
cards. 5¢ 
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519. Mottoes for Latin clubs. and 
classes. 15¢ 

522. Directions for the construction 
of marionettes and stage. 15¢ 

530. Stories from mythology told for 
you in poetry. 15¢ 

534. More suggestions for a Latin 
club. 10¢ 

536. Mottoes of the various states. 15¢ 

560. Amusement for Latin pupils. A 
word game. 5¢ 

565. Suggestions for Latin club initia- 
tions. 15¢ 


577-A_ classical club constitution in 
Latin. 10¢ 

590. Latin and Greek club for nurses. 
15¢ 

593. Notes on the production of 
radio programs. 15¢ 

596. “The Marines’ Hymn” and “An- 
chors Aweigh” in Latin. 10¢ 

599."“The Caissons Go _ Rolling 
Along” and “The Army Air 
Corps” in Latin. 5¢ 

607.Our Latin verb town. A game 
for the whole club to play. In- 
cludes instructions and one 3- 
page set of charts. 15¢; extra 
sets of charts at 5¢ a set. 

619. To the Muses. An ode which 
can be used as an introduction 
to a program on the Muses, for 
assembly, classical club, Roman 
banquet or radio. 10¢ 

628. “Sandals.” A clever idea for 
place cards for a Latin banquet. 


5¢ 

637. An April fool program. 20¢ 

643. An initiation ceremony, includ- 
ing a program of twenty ques- 
tions. Can be used as a radio or 
assembly program. 3 boys, 2 
girls, many extras. 20 minutes. 
25¢ 

646. An ancient choral dance. 15¢ 

658. Official Junior Classical League 
initiation ceremony. 15¢ 

666.School and community _ publi- 
city: Newspapers, radio, televis- 
10n. 20¢ 

687. Suggestions for Latin week. 15¢ 

691.Amor omnia vincit. A playlet 
about Pyramus and Thisbe. 15¢ 


Supplement 
S8Latin crossword puzzles. 10¢ 
(Key, 5¢ extra) 


Bulletin 

B XII The Latin Club. The standard 
handbook on the subject. Seventh 
edition (1952). 75¢ 

Junior Classical League Accessories 

JCL Notebook and automobile stick- 
ers. Approximately 3% inches 
square, printed in purple and 
gold. Specify type desired. 3 for 
5¢ 

JCL Birthday cards with the greet- 
ing “Tibi Laetum  Natalem” 
printed in purple on white. En- 
velopes. 5¢ 

JCL Miniature seals. One inch in 
diameter, bearing the JCL em- 
blem in purple and gold. Die-cut, 
ten seals to a sheet, 10¢ a sheet. 

JCL Award key. A key of sterling 
silver, with space on the back 
for engraving. May be worn as 
pin or locket. This award key is 
intended as a mark of recogni- 
tion for high scholastic standing 
or for meritorious service to the 
chapter. Orders must bear the 
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teacher’s signature. The price, 
$2.20, includes federal excise tax. 
Miscellaneous 

Place cards and favors. A cut-out 
model for a chariot and a Ro- 
man lamp. Printed in red, black, 
and gold on heavy paper and 
die-cut for easy assembling. 
Packed in flat sheets, with one 
chariot and one lamp on a sheet. 
Price: 13 sheets for $1.00; 25 for 
$1.75; 50 for $3.00. 

Latin Week badge. A circular card- 
board badge, 4 inches in dia- 
meter, with a picture of the 
Pantheon and the words “Latin 
Week.” Purple on gold. 3¢ each 
in quantities of 10 or more. 

Note: A list of Plays in English, 
Plays in Latin, Radio Scripts, or 
Latin Card Games will be sent 
on request. 

A GUIDANCE PAMPHLET 

“What about Latin?” is the title 
of an attractive twelve-page pamph- 
let prepared by a special committee 
of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation. It should be placed in the 
hands of every adviser of students in 
our secondary schools. A copy will 
be sent free to any school counselor 
on receipt of a stamped and ad- 
dressed 4%” by 9'2” envelope. Ad- 
ditional copies may be obtained post- 
paid at 10o¢ each or at 5¢ each in 
quantities of 10 or more. 

A ROMAN CALENDAR 

A beautifully illustrated 16”x25” 
wall calendar employing the Roman 
method of indicating the days of 
each month of the year 1955. Direc- 
tions for adapting this calendar to the 
year 1957. $1.00. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF GREEK MYTH 

Professor Helen H. Law’s popular 

Bibliography of Greek Myth in Eng- 

lish Poetry is now available in a 

thoroughly revised edition. It is a 

“must” for teachers of classical 

mythology, comparative _ literature, 

and English literature as well as for 
teachers of Latin and Greek. Order 
as Bulletin XXVIL. Price, $1.00. 
FREE CLASSIFIED PRICE LISTS 
Classified price lists will be sent 
free, on request, for teaching material 
under any of the following topics: 

Caesar, Cicero, First Year Latin, For 

the Inexperienced Teacher, Gifts and 

Awards, Latin Clubs, Latin Games, 

Miscellaneous, Pictures (Rome and 

the Romans; Classical Mythology ), 

Plays in English, Plays in Latin, 

Projects, Radio and Other Programs, 

Rome and the Romans, Special Days, 

Supplementary Reading in Latin and 

in English, Teaching Methods and 

Techniques, Value of the Classics, 

Vergil and Mythology, Word Study. 
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A NEW A NEW CATALOGUE 
LATIN CARD GAME 


AUDIO- AL AID 
L-A-T-I-N UDO-VISUAL ADS 


William M. Seaman 


This 22-page pamphlet replaces the Catalogue 
of Visual Aids prepared in 1949 by Dorothy 
Burr Thompson for the Archaeological Insti- 
tute of America and distributed by the Amer- 
ican Classical League. The following general 
headings show the scope of this new edition: 
FILMS MAPS AND CHARTS 
FILMSTRIPS MODELS 


Devised by Georgia Haley 
A joyous device for group drill 
on a basic Latin vocabulary 


Can be played by two to fifty persons 


Complete with players’ cards, players’ 


discs, leader’s call cards, directions for SLIDES OBJECTS 
playing and a sturdy pasteboard STEREOSLIDES COINS 
sonbedeaie OTHER VISUAL MATERIALS AUDIO MATERIALS 
PICTURES BIBLIOGRAPHY 
ly co Directory of Producers and Distributors 
Price $1.50 Price, 50c 


American Classical League American Classical League 


Miami University Miami University 


OXFORD, OHIO OXFORD, OHIO 

















Nualium Latinum 


NATIONAL CLASSROOM LATIN MAGAZINE 
(Now in its 29th Volume) 


PRODUCED AND PUBLISHED IN OUR U. S. A. 


Of Service 
TO LATIN TEACHERS 
For A 


QUARTER CENTURY 


also 
APSL NATIONWIDE LATIN EXAMINATION 
(now in 26th annual series) 
(Placed on the approved list of National Contests and Activities again 
for 1956-57 by National Association of Secondary-School Principals) 
and 


STUDENT’S NATIONAL LATIN HONOR SOCIETY 
(now in its 26th year) 


Address: Dr. A. E. Warsley, Editor 


AUXILIUM LATINUM 


ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 
P. O. BOX 501 











